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exactly suited FitzGerald's temperament. He con-
trived to take a degree in 1830 \ and tlien began a
vague, drifting, leisurely existence which ended only
with his death. He had money enough for his wants;
there was no need for him to adopt a profession, and
it appears that no pressure was put upon him to induce
him to do so. Probably a man with FitzGerald's dis-
position both gained and lost by the absence of definite
occupation. He often lamented it himself, hut he was
too irresolute to embrace a discipline which might have,
so to speak, pulled him together. Perhaps if he had
been forced to work for a livelihood, he would have
been more careful of time; perhaps steady work would
have cleared off the vapours, and left him more desirous
to use his hours of leisure. It is practically certain
that one in whom the instinct for literary work was
so definite as it was in FitzGerald, would somehow
or other have contrived to write. But, on the other
hand, definite occupation would have affected the
quality of FitzGerald's writing. It is hardly conceiv-
able that he could have been successful in the capacity
of a professional man, though his patience and his love
of finish might have made him a competent official;
if his life had been thus ordered, we might have
had more translations of Greek and Spanish plays,
and more literary essays; but we should hardly have
had Omar; and certainly not the incomparable letters.
So FitzGerald floated out upon the world; he went
for a long visit to a married sister, Mrs. Kerrich, who
lived at a pleasant place, Geldestone Hall, near
Beccles. After this he was to be found at Paris stay-
ing with an aunt, and in the company of Thackeray,
who professed to be studying art. But it seems
that Thackeray's visit to Paris was a clandestine
one, kept secret from his parents 5 he had even told
his college tutor that he was to spend his vacation